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Charivaria 


A MILITARY writer is of the opinion that Herr HITLER 
doesn’t know what will be his next move. The FUEHRER 
has only to look up Mein Kampf. 


° ° 


It is now explained that a queue outside an income-tax 
collector’s office was waiting to buy eggs from a shop next 
door and not for the refund which the Government will 

make after the war. 


°o °o 


A pet cheetah belonging 
to Herr HitLeR is now in 
the Berlin Zoo. His pet 
White Elephant, however, 
still resides in Rome. 


°o °o 


“Bees, perf. healthy; leaving 
Cardiif, cheap.”— Welsh Paper. 
Would accept big offer inflict 
lump on FUEHRER ? 





o °c 


Impending Apology 
“The singing of Elijah’s music was one of Mr. ’s best 
achievements. It showed intelligence and admirable vocal quality 
even when the expression was most forceful. His aim was always 
to make the profit a great figure.”—Belfast Paper. 





°o ° 


Paragraphs are constantly being cut from periodicals in 
a London library, and the police are watching for the 
offender. If he cuts this out it’s sheer bravado. 


A Luton collector states that he has found a mousetrap 
which was made more than two hundred years ago. No 
cheese in it, we suppose ? 


° °o 


“Quick-fire comedians are generally not very successful 
on the radio,” says a writer. Jokes at dictation speed are 
most appreciated—especially by rival comedians. 


Oo ° 


A river in Hungary re- 
named after the FUEHRER 
dries up in the summer; but 
we’re afraid he won’t. 





° °o 


“No Cabinet Minister has 
ever supported the nudist 
cult in this country,” says a 
correspondent. Then what is 
Sir Kinestey Woop doing ? 








°o °o 


The New Poetry 
“One of the prettiest compliments to Her Majesty the Queen 
comes from recent pages of the ‘Chicago Tribune.’ It takes lyrical 
form, and reads as follows:— 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Sumpter and their children, Selwyn Street, who 
have been staying at the river, have returned home. Miss Iris 
Romans, Oamaru, is their guest.”—-New Zealand Paper. 


° ° 


“T once played ping-pong during an earthquake,” says a 
correspondent. We should prefer to call it unstable tennis. 
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“ Well—I’ve sary I’m sorry you sat on my hat!” 


“gw HAD almost believed I was back 
at the Chelsea Arts Ball,” dreamed 
the Corporal. 

Ladies’ Carnival Match in aid of 
the War Weapons Week,” explained 
Miss Goodbody. 

“Fancy dress cricket, huh,” grunted 
the Sergeant. “That'll do, men. Get 
on with your digging.” 

“Colonel Gentry asked me to say 
that as President of the Sports Club he 
agrees that in war-time this match can 
be played on the village ground without 
lowering the traditions of the game,” 
said Mrs. Gentry. “But he doesn’t 
think he will watch it.” 

“Home side batting first,” pointed 
out the Vicar. “We thought that 
would save a lot of discussion.” 

“When the Colonel used to play I 


Opening Match 


am sure there was a special way of 
deciding,” said Mrs. Gentry. 

“T expect the Vicar knows best,” 
said Miss Goodbody. ‘‘ Remember he 
knows all the ins and outs of the 
wicket. Besides, if the Home Guard are 
really going to drill here at five o’clock 
there may not be time for more than 
one innings.” 

“That’s my aunty going in to bat,” 
breathed Greta Bloggs. 

“Very nice indeed, Greta!” said 
Miss Goodbody. “I suppose she 
represents Empire Solidarity or some- 
thing ?”’ 

‘**Hula Hula Girl, miss,” said Greta 
Bloggs. ‘Out of a film about a South 
Sea Island.” 

“T feel I must say straight away 
that I should have thought anybody’s 


aunt, measuring a good 48 round the 
hips, would have been ashamed to be 
seen playing cricket in nothing but a 
shell necklace and a straw skirt,” said 
Mrs. Gentry. 

“Especially in this gusty wind,” 
murmured the Corporal. 

“Perhaps Mrs. Gentry and Miss 
Goodbody will very kindly consent to 
judge the costumes,” suggested the 
Vicar. 

“Could we combine it with some 
fielding for the Sodden Bunbury 
team?” asked Miss Goodbody. “As 
there only seem to be seven of them.” 

“What a pretty idea, marking this 
boundary with two little lettuces!” 
said Mrs. Gentry. “I expect one of you 
children thought of it.” 

“That’s not a boundary,” said 
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Desmond Ball. “That’s my Dad’s new 
allotment.” 

“We've managed to get a little 
square mown for our pitch between the 
allotments and the Fifth Line of 
Defence,” said the Vicar. “As for 
those good lads digging away behind 
mid-on, we must just pretend not to 
see them.” 

“Don’t you think it is most dis- 
heartening that a great ditch like that 
should have been cut right through a 
cricket field?” said Mrs. Gentry. “If 
we really need a Fifth Line of Defence 
—the wrong side of at least half of the 
village—you would have thought it 
would have been quite as effective if 
they ’d made a sort of loop just here.” 

“Even more baffling,” thought the 
Corporal. 

‘With that and the income tax,” 
went on Mrs. Gentry, ‘the Colonel 
really does begin to wonder if he will 
soon have anything left to fight for.” 

“T hope he is not thinking of 
resigning from the Home Guard,” said 
Miss Goodbody. 

“Look, here’s my Mum—she’s an 
Oomph Girl,” said Desmond Ball. 

“A what girl?” asked the Vicar. 

“Oomph. Glamour,” interpreted 
the Corporal. 

“Kind of modern vamp,” said the 
Sergeant. 

‘Hair all in a fluff,” said Desmond 
Ball. ‘‘She didn’t half get a raspberry 
from Poppa.” 

“You'd think as all the proceeds are 
going to the War Weapons Week the 
least those soldiers could do in return 
would be to put down those spades 
they are leaning on just for a minute 
and help with the fielding,” panted 
Mrs. Gentry. “They must be able to 
see we’re short-handed.” 

“T believe they are working day and 
night at strengthening our defences,” 
said the Vicar. ‘I dare say it is some- 
thing very important they are resting 
from digging.” 

“Planting potatoes, Sir,” said the 
Sergeant. “Our Education Officer says 
we must teach the men something. 
Start with something simple, I say, 
then work up to a bit of reading.” 

“Just when everybody else agrees 
that highbrows should be forcibly 
eclipsed,” said the Corporal. 

“This big roller is put here to 
prevent our catching anybody in the 
slips without breaking a leg, limagine,” 
moaned Miss Goodbody. 

“No; against enemy 
explained the Vicar. 

‘Meanwhile the ball has trickled into 
my potato trench,” said the Corporal. 

“And my Mum’s made four runs, 
hooray!” shouted Desmond Ball. “Now 
watch her swipe this one.” 


aircraft,” 


“The moment those houris came on 
to the ground the men started planting 
potatoes upside-down,” grumbled the 
Sergeant. 

“Next time the ball comes past 
exactly half-way between me and 
somebody else,” muttered Mrs. Gentry, 
“T shan’t be able to help thinking 
it is somebody’s else’s turn to run 
after it.” 

“Entirely my fault,” apologized 
Miss Goodbody. ‘‘When you made a 
movement towards it I thought for a 
moment you meant to get behind it 
and stop it. Naturally I should have 
tried to do so myself if I had realized it 
was going through to the boundary.” 

‘Now if you ladies have quite made 
up your minds . . .” began the Vicar. 

“First prize to the Pierrot,” shrieked 
Greta Bloggs. 

“Oomph Girl,” shouted six soldiers. 

‘South Sea Island,” shouted six 
others. 
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“Give me something old-fashioned— 
that lavender seller,” said the Sergeant. 

“Or there’s a girl shaped like the 
Botticelli Venus,” said the Corporal. 
“She ought to get something.” 

“If you mean the girl in the 
greenery-yallery dress, she is one of the 
visiting team,” said Miss Goodbody. 

“With passes-out as difficult to get 
as they are,” sighed the Corporal, “that 
does seem a pity.” 

“It is important to remember to give 
at least the third prize to one of our 
visitors,” whispered the Vicar. 

“Quite time that Jacobean cut- 
glass cruet set left the village,” agreed 
Miss Goodbody. ‘It always seems to 
get left over at whist drives.” 

“Anyway, Mrs. Bloggs mustn’t have 
anything; she got first prize for jam 
last year,” said Mrs. Gentry. 

“Perhaps after all it would be better 
to announce the results at the end of 
the match,” said the Vicar. 


“My father says these things appear every twenty years.” 
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Security 


NGLAND is well guarded. 
“T was drawing a picture of a cow in a field,” 
began my poor friend S——. Just then we were 
joined by a man named V in the R.A.F.* 

“Hullo,” we said, “you'd better have lunch 
We’ve just ordered a table downstairs.” 

He said he couldn’t possibly. “I’m just going to fly to 
* he explained. 

“What in heaven for?’’ we asked. 

“T’m afraid that’s a secret.” 

“T shouldn’t have thought there was anything secret in 
flying to X ” T said. 

“That shows how little you know about it.” 

I supposed that it did. We had a drink and wished him 
good luck and went down to feed—if the old word is 
permissible—in the large restaurant below. 

“T was drawing a picture of a cow in a field,” went on my 
poor friend § At that moment a squadron of musicians 
invaded the platform in front of us, and did the dreadful 
things they had resolved to do. 

‘| was drawing a picture of a cow in a field,” continued 
my poor friend § as soon as the Raiders Passed had 
gone, ‘‘when I heard the pattering of female feet behind me, 
and a middle-aged lady, rather exhausted, ran up to me and 
touched my arm. 

‘“*Some men over there—I think they’re Home Guards 
—said that you were sketching the Power Station. May I 
see what you’ve drawn ?’” 

He showed it to her. 

*“*Oh, I see it’s a horse,’ she said.” 

“Tt isn’t a horse,” he told her. “It’s a cow.” 

“Wait a moment,” I interrupted. “How much of the 
cow had you drawn?” 

“Nearly the whole of it.” 

“Let it pass,” I said. ‘““What happened then?” 

“T wandered away from there, as they didn’t seem to 
like me, and went through various lanes and found another 
field, and was just going to sketch another cow, when a 
policeman on a bicycle overtook me. He was hot and tired, 
and the place was very muddy where we were. 

“*Excuse me, Sir,’ he said, ‘but I’ve been told you were 
doing a droring of the Power Station.’ 

“] showed him what the lady had seen. He examined it 
very carefully. 

*“*That doesn’t look like a Power Station,’ he said. ‘It’s 
more like a cow.’ 

“Tt is a cow.’ 

“«No harm in droring a cow, Sir, that I can see.’ 

“T told him that I was sorry I had given him so much 
trouble in following me all over the country on a hot day. 

“*Oh, don’t you worry about that, Sir,’ he said. ‘I like 
a little experience of this sort. It takes me out of me groove.’ 

“T asked him if I might draw a few trees as well, and he 
not only gave me permission, but stayed for some time to 
watch me doing it. Naturally I lost my way going home, but 
that happens to me every day.” 

“What did the Power Station look like?” I said. 

My poor friend § took a small writing pad out of his 
pocket and rapidly drew an impression of what seemed to 
me an ordinary kind of house with a few chimneys on the 
top of a hill. 

“Tt doesn’t look a bit like a cow,” I said. 





with us. 





X 

















* Royal Air Force. 


“No, but I'll tell you a funny thing. There’s a man 
behind you at the next table has been listening to every word 
we said, and is staring at me now.” 

“Then we only,” I said in a very loud voice, ‘‘your so 
beautiful sketch of the Power Station to T.27 to pass have, 
and all well will be.” I hit the table hard with a spoon. 

“How did he take that?” I asked anxiously. 

“He's caught the waiter’s eye and he’s just going to pay 
his bill and go.” 

When they brought our coffee I asked my poor friend 
8 for his drawing of the Power Station, folded it into a 
spill, and gave it to him to light his cigar. 

“Now draw the cow again, if you can,” I said, “from 
memory”’; and he did. It was quite a good cow as cows go. 
When we left the restaurant a man in plain clothes spoke to 
us. “Would you mind coming to the Manager’s room for a 
moment?” he said. We went with him. 

“We have reason to believe,” he said after the usual 
courtesies had been exchanged, “that one of you two 
gentlemen has a drawing of a Power Station in his pocket.” 

We took everything out of our pockets, and it was very 
surprising to discover how many things we had. There were 
some newspaper cuttings in my pocket-book that might 
have puzzled Scotland Yard, as they had been puzzling me, 
for years. Finally the drawing of the cow was discovered. 
“It’s not really a Power Station,” I said, “is it, now?” 

“It seems to be more like some kind of an animal,” he 
admitted. 

“Tt is,” I said. “It’s a cow. If you look at it very care- 
fully you'll notice that the oS 

“T don’t think I need detain you gentlemen,” he broke in. 
“But your friend would save everyone a great deal of 
trouble if he would apply for a permit to draw.” He then 
examined our identity cards, made a note of our names and 
addresses and allowed us to go. 

“All the same I think he’s quite right about the permit,” 
I said to my poor friend 8 , who has only been living in 
the country because his house in London has been injured 
by enemy action from the sky. “Just think of the shame 
and humiliation that we should have been spared if you 
had followed the prescribed routine. If your cow had been 
lying down instead of standing up one might be in prison 
at this moment.” 

Just to prove that the whole of this little story is 
absolutely true from beginning to end, I feel bound to 
mention that the Power Station I have talked about is 
at Y. in B shire, and the restaurant where we had 
our lunch is called the Z We neither of us ever knew 
the name of the cow. Evoe. 




















° ° 


“Can I see Mrs. Green?” inquired 
A caller—Mrs. Droop. 

“Not now,” the maid replied, “she’s in 
The middle of her soup.” 





° ° 


“All mankind seems able to do at present is to introduce 
petty economies, making fuel go further than it used to do: 
ten thousand tons do to-day what two thousand nine hundred 
used to do. . . ."—Gardening Paper. 


It’s too much. 
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THE CANARD 
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Can’t you see I’m busy? 


“Get away! 
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“Of course, Mrs. Green, it’s when we try to land again that we shall really test the defences.” 


Subject : Offices, Army, Requirements For 


1. Deficiencies appear to exist in many offices, whether 
Brigade, Regimental or merely Battery. 

2. Indents will be submitted forthwith to bring all 
offices up to full war-time scale of equipment. 

3. Apparatus now authorized for offices not below 
Regimental status includes all items as at Appendix A. 

4. Returns will be submitted forthwith showing 
deficiencies in the above items. NIL RETURNS WILL BE 
CLEARLY MARKED “NIL.” 


APPENDIX A 
1. Evsrctor, Personnet Mx. II 


This instrument, as its name implies, ejects personnel. 
It may be switched on and off as occasion arises, or it may 
be left in the “on” position when complete freedom from 
interruption is desired. The instrument needs careful 
handling. Unless properly regulated it will throw out a 
full Colonel with ease. 

AUTHORITY TO RUN THE INSTRUMENT AT FULL POWER 
WILL BE GIVEN ONLY BY THE WAR OFFICE. 

The Ejector Mk. II will be in production by the autumn 
at latest. The greatly increased selectivity of this 


instrument permits of its being operated with the master- 
switch in any one of three positions. When set to A it throws 
out minor nuisances such as clerks with pink message-forms 
and files dealing with drawers, cellular, short; in position B it 
deals effectively with stray officers wearing raincoats whose 
rank is as obscure as their business; and at c it clears the 
room. There is also a secret button for use in the event of 
invasion. 


2. Dums-BELL, THE 

It has been found that a great deal of time and paper is 
wasted by the dispatch from H.Qs. of Orders and Instructions 
which, though clear to the meanest intelligence, are not 
understood by Regimental and Battery Commanders. 
Correspondence results. It is hoped to overcome this 
difficulty by the use of the Dumb-bell. 

The apparatus is extremely simple in operation and 
should be well within the capabilities of the average 
Second-Lieutenant. The method of operation is as follows. 
The Order, Letter or Instruction to be tested is fed into the 
machine between rollers revolving in opposite directions. 
A feed-arm (g), bearing against a guide-post (f), leads the 
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paper into a circular compartment (0), where by means of 
suitable mechanism it is turned upside-down (v) and treated 
by a special process. The paper is then ejected through 
trap-doors (qq). (See plan, Appendix B, not yet available.) 

If on ejecting the paper the apparatus gives out a clear 
ringing note (not unlike the ONG in BONG), the letter or 
instruction will be clear to ANY INTELLIGENCE WHATSOEVER, 
and may safely be sent out even to higher formations. Thus 
a blank sheet of paper always rings the bell. If, however, 
there is no ring, the letter would probably be improved by 
the addition of a few more sub-paragraphs and the under- 
lining in red ink of all the negatives and verbs. It may then 
be tested again. 

A weakness of the machine is that the paper when 
ejected is still upside-down, but this fault can easily be 
remedied by hand. (See Manual of Office Procedure, 
Pamphlet No. 4, Manipulation of Foolscap, Part I1.) 


3. AvuTO-RETURNER, THE ADJUTANT’S 


This ingenious machine entirely solves the problem of 
returns. Set the time-indicator to 1600 hours, April 26th, 
and press the pedal marked “Number of Left-footed 
personnel with previous experience of boiler-making”; at 
the time stated a return will be submitted by the machine, 
bearing office-stamp and date and being properly subdivided 
into paragraphs headed (a), (b) and (c). These returns, 
though not accurate, are prompt and will generally satisfy 
Brigades. In, addition the machine emits'a Nil return 
every half-hour, for use as required. 


4. Rocket ApJuster, THE (Sucking Dove Type) 

An attachment which can readily be fitted to any 
telephone. It takes the sting out of rockets and raspberries 
of all types. An advantage of the Adjuster is that it is 
fitted to the earpiece only and has no effect on outward 
raspberries. 

A Mk. II Adjuster, suitable for personal (non-telephonic) 
interviews is now undergoing trials. 
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5. Purcer, THE FILE a 


All correspondence beginning “Reference your S/S/156/Q 
dated 1.4.41, and this H.Q. 10/11/1027/Q dated 3.4.41, it 
would appear that A.C.1.999 para 4(b) (2) when read in 
conjunction with A.A.C.0.672 Appendix B 2(f) supersedes 
Bde. 8.0. 27 para. C2(b) iii (Note). (Authority W.O. 
568/9/0/H/6/1)” should be passed direct to this machine for 
necessary action. The machine, which in operation is not 
unlike a cinema organ, then makes a suitable reply. 

Note 1. It is dangerous to put a whole file in at once. 
The instrument may become overheated and clog 
itself. 

2. The Purger is particularly good with indents returned 

by D.A.D.O.8. because of failure to fill in column 
No. 17. It gives a kind of hoarse scream, says “‘ You 
wouldn’t think there was a war on, would you?” and 
throws a shower of torn pieces of paper into the air. 

3. Nothing that goes into the Purger ever comes out 

again whole. 

4. For Notes on Care and Maintenance of this splendid 

instrument, see W.O. 16/Z/49/F/P, and M.N.L. 926 
para 5(b) iii, Note 6/7. H/F/E 


A Love Letter 


HIS is the measure of my love, Fred; 
take it or leave it as you will. 
I went up to London in the springtime, 
I landed there with the first daffodil, 
I walked for a while in the Park, you know, 
and the grass was green, Fred, very green, 
though the crocuses were just a bit over 
I could see how nice they ’d been. 
Our house was still there at the corner, 
I hadn’t the heart to go inside. 
Somehow, I don’t know, all the dust and dirt, 
and one of the windows bust wide— 
but it’s still there Fred, and the almond trees 
are blooming away in the square; 
I stood about sniffing with nostalgic sniffs 
the petrol-vapoury air! 
I went and visited all the old shops, 
I rode on a bus down the familiar streets; 
it seems you can buy a lot of things there still, 
I got some cigarettes and shoes and sweets. 
I lunched at an expensive restaurant, 
it was very peaceful, and I stayed for hours, 
they didn’t bang the food down in front of me, 
the table-cloth was clean and there were flowers. 
Oh, such a lovely city, yours and mine! 
I won’t leave it, I said, I won't go, 
and I stood, almost believing it for a moment, 
in the middle of Rotten Row. 
This is the measure of my love, Fred, 
though my heart was breaking in two, 
I left London in the springtime, 
and came back, my darling, to you. V.G. 


°o o 


Safety-First Corner 


“One of the first things the Army did after the war broke out 
was to order 24,000,000 trouser buttons. 

They weren’t to be caught in this war as they were in the last, 
when Army expansion was actually held up owing to a shortage of 
trouser buttons.”—News Chronicle. 








At the Pictures 





FooTNoTE 

Even after all this time, my 
own postscript to all that- has 
been written about Major 
Barbara (Director: GABRIEL 
PascaL) has little new to offer. 
It is a good picture, well done, 
entertaining. For my taste 
Wenpy HILLer is rather over- 
poweringly roguish, rather too 
emphatically arch; but that 
may be what Mr. SHaw wants 
—it is a quite legitimate way 
of making the handsome Major 


exasperating. 
The range of the picture is 
considerable. At the end, in a 


tour of Undershaft’s munition- 
works, we are given what 
amounts to,a documentary film 
about arms manufacture, with 
its conventional accompani- 
ment of lurching push-and-pull 
““mechanical” music. (I don’t 
really see the point of this, and 
it is indeed: almost undeniable 
that if the picture had been 
made three or four years ago 
nothing of the kind would have 
done.) At the other extreme 
there is slapstick: the drinking 
scene, the thicket of trombones 
in the Albert Hall. The most 
impressive acting performance 
—here again I have to agree 
with everybody else — is 
NeEwtTon’s as Bill Walker. 


irritations; but as a whole 
it is good and very amus- 
ing. 


I was a little saddened 
by Second Chorus (Director : 
H. C. Potrrer)—which of 
course was designed to 
have, and seems to have 
had on nearly everybody 
else, a cheering effect. I 
like FrED AsTAIRE’s danc- 
ing; but this story makes 
him a_ swing trumpet- 
player full of youthful con- 
ceit, and he doesn’t dance 
very much. Not enough 
anyway. And when I say 
“youthful conceit” I mean 
that overpowering arro- 
gance which according to 
Hollywood is normal in 
every young man who be- 
lieves he can do something 
well. BuRGEss MEREDITH, 
that good serious actor, is 
in this story as another 


ROBERT 
The film is 
rather disjointed, and it presents small 
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trumpet-player, and he is given little 
to do beyond behaving in no less 


offensive a way. 


There are good things about the 
picture—the (too infrequent) dancing, 


ALL’S WELL 
Adolphus Cusins 
Barbara Undershaft 





POOR LITTLE 
Hank Taylor . 
Lester Chisholm 
Danny O'Neil 





the radiant PAULETTE GODDARD, the 
hopeful blinkings of CHARLES BuTTER- 
WorTH, the playing of ArRTIE SHaw’s 
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band—but it disappointed me. Another 
disturbing circumstance was that what 


I take to have been some slight inferior- 


JHD. 


[Major Barbara 


THAT ENDS WELL. 


Rex Harrison 
Wenpby HILLER 


i 


JX DowD 
{Second Chorus 
RICH MAN 
BurGEss MEREDITH 
. CHARLES BUTTERWORTH 
FreED ASTAIRE 


ity in the printing 
film gave me the 


of this copy of the 
feeling throughout 
that it was a re-issue. 


Too much of W. C. Frevps’ 
invention this time seems to 
have been wasted on the 
pseudonym under which he 
wrote the scenario of The Bank 
Detective (Director: Epwarp 
Curyg). Mr. Frevps used, if I 
remember rightly, to assume 
responsibility for his stories in 
the name of ‘CHARLES BoGLE”’; 
for this occasion he has become 


“ManHaTMA KANE JEEVES.” 
This noble and _ variegated 


designation does not sound at 
all like the writer of the story, 
which is just a string of the 
old situations designed for Mr. 
FIELDs to wallow in. He plays 
a Mr. Sousé (“accent grave 
over the e,” as he is always 
ready to point out, though it 
proves to be an acute accent 
whenever we get a sight of it) 
who is given a “hearty hand- 
clasp” (two fingers), a calen- 
dar, and a job as a reward 
for helping—unintentionally— 
to foil a pair of bank robbers. 
The job is that of detective 
at the bank, and a situation 
arises—you know how these 
things happen—in which a 





bank examiner about to discover an 
irregularity in the books falls into the 
hands of Mr. Sousé, who is concerned 


to delay him until the 
irregularity has been put 
right. That seems to repre- 
sent the most important 
part of the story; but the 
work of “MAHATMA KANE 
JEEVES” doesn’t deserve 
all this attention, whereas 
the work of W. C. Fretps 
deserves, as always, a great 
deal. Mr. Sousé in the 
home preparing to throw a 
massive ornamental flower- 
pot at his disrespectful 
child; Mr. Sousé as film 
director (I forgot to men- 
tion this episode —just a 
part of the “JEEVES” 
service), being carried 
about in his palanquin; 
Mr. Sousé in the Black 
Pussy Cat bar, without 
his accent either grave or 
acute ... Mr. Frevps, in 
short. A sprawling, often 
old-fashioned film, often 
very funny. R. M. 
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A if a voice had called, I woke. 
The world in silence lay 

The winter sun was not yet up, 
The moon still in the sky. 





A strange sea-bird had hitherward 
flown 
Out of the last of night, 
While yet the Dog Star in the west 
Shone palely bright. 


His wings came like a hush of wind, 
His feet were coral red; 

No mantling swan has softer down, 
No blackcap blacker head. 


ee, 


lm AES 


He lighted on the frozen snow; 
Trod here, and there, and then 

Lifted his gentle neck and gazed 
Up at my window-pane. 


And I from out of dream, looked 
down, 
This lovely thing to see; 
The world a wilderness of white, 
Naught living there but he. 


Then with a sweet low call he raised 
Dark head and pinions wan, 
Swept up into the gold of day, 
Was gone. 
W. DELA M. 
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“Oh, and I want some of those economy labels to stick on 
envelopes—and some packets of envelopes to go with them.” 


Times Aren’t What They Were. 


NCE upon a—but we must not 
give away valuable information 
to the enemy, and anyway it 

was two hours earlier (or later) than it 
would have been if there hadn’t been 
a war—so you must deduce the rest for 
yourselves. 

Once, then, a village in the South- 
south-east by West, not a thousand 
miles from the coast of North Cornwall, 
decided to have a fire-fighting practice. 
The village was represented by ten 
evacuees, who stood and looked on and 
were fearfully amused, the Vicar, who 
was hardly amused at all, his wife and 
his wife’s old school friend who was 
staying for the week-end and finding it 
all very strenuous after the London 
blitz, and a brother and sister who 


constituted the local A.R.P. and were 
respectively named Jack and Jill. 
They had all taken a lot of trouble, 
especially the Vicar, to collect salvage 
—which had to be called rubbish for 
the occasion, thus making it all right— 
so as to set fire to it and then put 
it out again. (The parishioner who 
thoughtlessly suggested pouring a little 
petrol over it was practically lynched.) 
Well, this rubbish was piled up, and 
the A.R.P. bucket and the stirrup- 
pump were brought from the Post 
Office, and several of the evacuees 
volunteered to work the pump but 
were more than discouraged by the 
Vicar’s wife, who knew there was 
trouble enough as it was about looking 
after their clothes without letting them 
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get wet through as well. And the Vicar 
said the A.R.P. personnel had better 
take it on, and Jack and Jill stepped 
forward. 

Proceedings were then hung up for 
quite a time while the Vicar struck 
match after match and the wind, which 
had been absolutely unnoticeable 
before, blew them out again. It did 
this whichever side he went and stood. 
So one of the church-wardens said “ Let 
me, Sir,” and struck practically all the 
remaining matches, with the same 
result. In the end the Vicar’s wife, 
who had been lighting fires in the 
Vicarage for years, succeeded in light- 
ing this one with the two remaining 
matches. 

Just as it blazed up, Jack said: 
Oughtn’t there to be some water or 
something? And the Vicar said: 
You couldn’t be more right, and there 
ought to be a second pail too. What 
about fetching some water, in a second 
pail, thus killing two birds with one 
stone ? 

Jack and Jill saw the presence of 
mind of this suggestion, and started 
off. They went up the hill, because at 
the top of it was a cottage which had 
both a pump and a very old inhabitant 
who most likely wouldn’t have the wit 
to argue when they said could they 
borrow a bucket. 

The fire was now blazing, the 
evacuees screaming with excitement 
and the Vicar and the church-wardens 
getting a bit entangled with the hose 
of the stirrup-pump. The Vicar’s wife 
was therefore fully justified in telling 
Jack and Jill to step on it. 

And step on it they did, racing up 
the hill and then one of them working 
the pump-handle while the other one 
shouted at the old inhabitant that if 
he didn’t hand over that there bucket 
and no nonsense he’d be playing old 
Hitler’s game for him, so what ? 

Naturally, the old inhabitant hadn’t 
a chance. Jack and Jill, with the 
bucket between them, were half-way 
down the hill again before he’d so 
much as switched off the Three 
Mexican Melodists on his wireless. So 
he just went back to them again, and 
heard a lot more about Love. 

And Jack and Jill rushed down the 
hill feeling frightfully gay until exactly 
what you might have expected hap- 
pened and Jack tripped over a sandbag 
just outside the Parish Hall and made 
a forced landing, and Jill crashed 
down after him. 

The water was of course spilt, and 
the bucket badly dented, and what the 
old inhabitant said, looking angrily 
after them out of his kitchen window, 
was nobody’s business. But it wasn’t 
anything about Love. 
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The evacuees, as usual, shrieked with 
laughter, and the church-warden said 
what the Vicar was thinking, and 
for that matter the Vicar said it too, 
quite under his breath, and who shall 
blame him? The fire was by this time 
blazing magnificently and it was only 
with the utmost difficulty that it was 
extinguished by a passing detachment 
of the Military, before it had set fire to 
half the village. 

But the Vicar’s wife, who had 
organized First Aid classes all through 
the winter, went up to Jack and Jill, 
diagnosed a comminuted fracture of 
the base of Jack’s skull, treated Jill for 
shock, and did all the proper things. 

So that the incident, as it had to be 
called, although rather worse than 
useless for purposes of fire-fighting, 
came in handy as First Aid practice 
and pleased the merry little evacuees 
almost as much. 4 


°o ° 


Trade Test 


UTSIDE Company Office is a 
notice-board on which the 

Orders for the Day appear, 
together with any other tit-bits of 
information that our superiors wish to 
convey to us, such as “The practice of 
sending odd socks to the laundry and 
entering them as pairs will cease 
forthwith,” or ‘The practice of washing 
boots in the hand-basins provided for 
personal ablution will cease forthwith.” 
Usually the notices are about things 


which will cease forthwith, but 
occasionally Major Windermere strikes 
a new note. <A few weeks ago he 


announced that ‘‘Men desiring Trade 
Tests as bricklayers and bakers will 
parade outside Company Office at 
0800 hours on Monday, 14th inst. 
Dress, clean fatigue.” 

Personally this announcement left 
me cold, as I have never acquired the 
arts of laying bricks or constructing 
loaves, but it aroused a good deal of 
excitement in the breast of Sapper 
Hodson, who has been laying bricks 
since he was a child. 

He read the notice five or six times 
to make sure he understood it correctly, 
and next morning paraded eutside 
Company Office at the advertised 
time. He waited there half an hour 
and then the Orderly Corporal came 
out and asked him what the goodness 
gracious he thought he was dash blank 
doing, spoiling the view for the some- 
thing officers as they looked out their 
adjective window. 

Sapper Hodson replied simply that 
he was parading for a trade test, 
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as advertised. The Orderly Corporal 
bolted back into Company Office, and 
a moment later Sapper Hodson saw 
Major Windermere and Lieutenant 
Flower peering at him curiously from 
their window, their noses pressed 
against the glass. Then they withdrew, 
and he saw them engaged in earnest 
discussion. After a while Lieutenant 
Flower picked up the telephone, and 
soon after that a 2-ton lorry came 
rushing up from the M.T. garage. 

“Sapper Hodson ?” asked the driver. 
“Hurry up. Jumpin. Trade test.” 

In the evening I met Sapper Hodson 
rather gloomily sipping a glass of beer 
in the N.A.A.F.I. He seemed rather 
dazed. 

“The lorry took me to Castledover,” 
he said, “‘where I underwent a trade 
test as a baker.” 

“But I thought you were a brick- 
layer?” 

“So I am, and I did my best to tell 
the fellow so, but he was in a hurry to 
get the job done, and he didn’t give me 
a chance to explain. So of course I 
failed the test, and when I got back 
Major Windermere was in a proper 
stew. It seems the people at Castle- 
dover had been through on the phone 
ticking him off for sending a man that 
didn’t know a thing about baking for 
a trade test as a baker. So I told Major 
Windermere how the mistake had 
occurred. He said he would put it 
right.” 

Naturally Sapper Hodson supposed 
that in a few days he would be called 
upon to go for his test as a bricklayer, 
but nothing happened, so after a bit he 
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applied for an interview with Major 
Windermere through his Corporal and 
the C.S.M., as laid down in Army 
Regulations. 

Meanwhile Major Windermere had 
gone away on leave, and Captain Bray 
was deputising for him, so when 
eventually Sapper Hodson was shown 
into Company Office he was stunned 
to find the ferocious Bray sitting 
behind the desk instead of the mild and 
benignant Windermere. 

Captain Bray listened to what he had 
to say as carefully as he could, con- 
sidering that at the same time he was 
speaking to the C.I. store on the 
telephone and writing a letter to his 
wife, and when Sapper Hodson had 
finished he said “Very well, but 
don’t let it occur again. You must 
remember that we are at war, and 
that inefficiency is inexcusable.” 

Poor Hodson decided in his own 
mind that trying to become a brick- 
layer in the Army was too difficult for 
him. 

The matter was not quite ended, 
however, because a week later Major 
Windermere spoke to him on the 
parade-ground. 

“Congratulations, Hodson,” he said, 
“on passing your trade test as a 
carpenter.” 

That evening Hodson looked with 
more than usual interest to see if the 
Major’s strange news was true. It was 
not. Instead he read that “Sapper 


Hodson will parade outside Company 
Office at 0800 hours, Friday, for the 
purpose of proceeding to Bidworth for 
training as an instrument-maker.” 


























Zn Eudok, 


“Of course, our difficulty is that we can't get enough rhubarb to go 


with the sugar.” 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


VER 183,000 women have pledged themselves to work voluntarily and unremittingly on 

comforts for hospitals, for members of the Fighting Forces, for victims of enemy action. 

The Punch Comforts Fund has provided them with thousands of pounds of wool, and literally 
miles of calico, flannelette, and other materials. But still the need is great. 


This splendid work is playing a vital part in the war effort, and there are those every- 
where who are deeply grateful fcr the comfort and relief these unceasing labours provide. 
Will you help us keep willing hands at work by contributing to the Fund? 


If you have helped us with contributions already will you please help tes again? If this 
is your first introduction to the Fund will you please become a subscriber? Donations will 
be gratefully acknowledged by Mr. Punch at PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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. and I suppose you’ve got a girl in every air-raid shelter.” 


The Smellies 


(A new invention is reported from Hollywood) 


HEN first the talkie slew the homely caption 
And silence passed for ever from the screen 
E’en those that most disliked the whole 
contraption, 


Thinking they ’d reached the end, withheld their spleen. 


But Hollywood ’s been at it, darkly at it, 
And there’s a rumour on the wind that tells 
Of a new scheme—and let the diehards drat it— 
Of tacking on informatory smells. 


A garden—we shall sniff the scent of roses; 
A rolling sea—how sharply comes the brine; 
A reek of hogs to our receptive noses 
Will bear the news that what we see are swine. 


Or say a meal is toward—mark the cooking; 
And there are peoples, as the legends go, 

Whose presence one’s aware of without looking, 
But do we dwell upon that detail? No. 


So far, so good. But once the plan’s in motion 
It won’t stop there. We may in time expect 
Th’ adoption of the leading-motive notion 
From Wagner, as no doubt you'll recollect. 


Whene’er the heroine, that glamorous beauty, 
Comes on the scene the bellows will emit 
Her favourite scent, most rare and tutti-frutti, 

And with a strong suggestiveness of It. 


But for the hero no such mark is needed; 
Freshly he’ll come to take all hearts by storm, 
Though, if a doctor, he might be preceded, 
Albeit discreetly, by iodoform. 


So, too, the gangster’s coming will be shown by 
Bad smells to mark his moral turpitude, 

While th’ approaching mob will be foreknown by 
The strong Shakespearean essence they exude. 


I cannot deal with this invention rightly; 
Its vastness gives my style a touch of 
cramp; 
I must ignore the lesser stars politely, 
I cannot deal in justice with the Vamp. 


It’s painful, but it’s not to be prevented; 
I can but hope that as the scheme extends, 
All will be well and adequately scented, 
And there, for me at least, the matter ends. 
Dum-Dvum. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 


Tuesday, April 22nd.—House of Lords: 
Tributes to Lord Stamp, victim 
of enemy action. 

House of Commons: A dis- 
cussion on India. 


Wednesday, April 23rd.—House 
of Lords: Statement by Lord 
Beaverbrook on aircraft pro- 
duction. 

House of Commons: Discus- 
sion on the Budget. 


Thursday, April 24th.—House of 
Commons: Odds and Ends. 


Tuesday, April 22nd.—The 
House of Commons looked its 
old self to-day, with bewigged 
Mr. SPEAKER back in the Chair. 
He had been away from his 
duties for some weeks with in- 
fluenza, and Mr. CHURCHILL, 
breaking all the rules with the 
full support of the entire House, 
cut into Question-time to con- 
gratulate him on his return. 

The PREMIER added laughter 
to the hearty cheers by offering 
special felicitations on the fact 
that Mr. SPEAKER’S indisposi- 
tion had kept him away from 
his official residence, beneath 
Big Ben, in the preceding week. 
For that residence had been 
struck by a Nazi bomb and 
severely damaged. 

Doubtless remembering the 
doctrine that Mr. SPEAKER has 
“no voice to speak, save as the 
House doth direct, whose servant I 
am,” Captain FirzRoy merely bowed 
his thanks for the sincere welcome. 

Mr. CHURCHILL was in form. He had 
a long list of questions, and he 
answered them all “in person,” with a 
verve and dash that always means that 
he is feeling confident and content. 
Wise politicians know that, when he 
is in this mood, it is better to avoid a 
clash with Mr. CHuRcHILL, and the 
House always looks (rarely in vain) for 
verbal fireworks. 

They had not long to wait this time. 

Mr. GEOFFREY MANDER, who prides 
himself on being always right about 
all things, asked that the Government 
should keep a sharp eye on the 
activities in Spain of our Ambassador, 
Sir SAMUEL Hoare, whom he described 
as “The Grand Appeaser.” 

Mr. CHURCHILL’S eyes were seen to 
gleam, but, like Brer Rabbit, he lay 
low and said nuffin’. Some time later 
Spain was mentioned again—this time 
in connection with the £2,000,000 
Britain was proposing to lend her to 
aid her starving people. 

The Prime MINIsTER defended this 


action, saying that it was in the 
interests of humanity that the people 
of unhappy Spain should be saved from 
the horrors of starvation, if Britain 
could achieve that aim. And he added 








LITTLE TOOMAI 


Mr. Amery makes a concession to Kala Nag. 


The Jungle Book (revised). 


—the gleam of combat back in his 
eyes—that it was “very largely due to 
the brilliant discharge of his duties by 
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Lorp BEAVERBROOK 
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Sir Samvet Hoare that our relations 
with Spain had tended to improve and 
not deteriorate.” 

A fire of questions about the loan the 
PREMIER listened to in silence, and 
when it had died down, he 
rose again and, arms akimbo, 
explained patiently that inter- 
national affairs could not be 
dealt with “‘in a rough, reckless 
or debonair fashion.” 

Lord WINTERTON seemed to 
find this statement unpal- 
atable, and made a few (fairly, 
but not sufficiently) sotto voce 
remarks on the subject. 

Mr. CHURCHILL fell silent for 
a second, then with a decep- 
tively bland smile, rapped: “I 
do not want to interrupt the 
noble Lord ...!” There was a 
new glint in the PREMIER’S eyes 
which clearly meant that, his 
mock apology notwithstanding, 
he was prepared to interrupt 
quite a bit if necessary, and 
after one crisp cheer of ap- 
proval the House was quiet 
and attentive. 

Sir Henry Morris - JONES 
was promised a general debate 
on food distribution and ration- 
ing as soon as possible, and then 
Mr. Lees-Smitu asked for a full 
statement on the war. The 
PRIME MINIsTER said none could 
be made at present, but added 
the cheering information that 
Admiral CuNNINGHAM’s Fleet 
had just bombarded Tripoli 
and brought down four enemy troop- 
varrying planes. He did not know 
whether they were empty or full. 

Sensing the feeling in the House that 
there should be a debate on the war, 
Mr. CHURCHILL adroitly asked for a 
display of those qualities of poise and 
steadiness which have been the admira- 
tion of the world on many occasions. 

Although as pleased as most by a 
little well-aimed flattery, M.Ps. did not 
entirely accept this sugaring of the pill 
of refusal. Mr. Les~tig Hor&-BeE.isHa, 
just back from a long illness, and 
clearly full of vim and vigour, earned 
general cheers by asking for the debate 
as soon as possible. Australia, he 
pointed out, was already complaining 
of the shortage of news of the war, and 
we in Britain’s rank-and-file would also 
welcome a little less secrecy and a little 
more information about a war in the 
ups and downs of which, after all, 
we are individually interested pretty 
deeply. 

And what about a statement from 
Mr. ANTHONY EDEN, Foreign Secretary, 
who had just returned from a long 
visit to the Middle East? Mr. Eprn, 











“ Rotten bad form, I call it! 


sitting by the PREMIER’s side, put on 
his most inscrutable bronzed mask, and 
Mr. CuurRcHILL said he would not 
favour a debate on that subject either, 
for there was so much that was—for 
the moment—better left unsaid. 

Even the Government was not 
finding it easy to get speedy and 
accurate news about happenings in 
Greece, where our forces were engaged 
in extraordinarily complicated and 
brilliantly-executed movements. He 
had, however, asked for fuller reports 
in the future, if the situation permitted. 

As for Libya, he did not think any 
statement could be made now, or 
indeed for some little time to come. 

Mr. Hort-BE LIsHA was unconvinced, 
and the rest of the House apparently 
leaned to his side, for (despite an 
unfortunate penchant for — secret 
sessions) M.Ps. believe in those who 
have to wage the war being allowed to 
know what is going on, so far as 
security permits. 

What a blessing in a gathering of 
the soft-voiced is Mr. HuGH Darton, 
Minister of Economic Warfare! He 
speaks—defying all Ministerial tradi- 
tion—so that all may hear, and he 
pleased the House by announcing that 
since the beginning of 1941 eighteen 
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French ships had been stopped by the 
British blockade and ‘“‘dealt with” for 
carrying contraband. 

Captain Marcesson, War Minister, 
explained that a soldier’s letter to Sir 
HERBERT WILLIAMS, which had been 
stopped by the censors (causing great 
pain, alarm and despondency to Sir 
HERBERT), was found in the sacred 
“Green Envelope ” reserved for private 
family matters. This misuse of the 
envelope, and not the selection of 
addressee, accounted for the ten days’ 
C.B. which the writer had suffered. 

Mr. Amery, Secretary for India, 
asked and was given approval for a 
plan to continue for another year the 
suspension of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment in some Indian States, resulting 
from the resignation of Indian 
Ministers. He said that the suspension 
had been treated quite calmly—not to 
say indifferently—by the populace. 
Anyway, the British Government could 
not tolerate irresponsible action taken 
at the behest of some outside executive 
—Congress—merely because there was 
in existence no statement of British 
war aims to the liking of the members 
of Congress. 

Those who wanted to see India 
divided up into little bits should glance 
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Doesn’t the fellow know there’s a war on?” 


at the fate of the small States of the 
Balkans and reflect. Indian statesmen 
should start now to hammer out details 
of the new constitution that would be 
theirs as soon as circumstances per- 
mitted—although clearly not in the 
midst of the present life-and-death 
struggle. 

The debate was mainly notable for 
an eloquent (but scarcely heard) 
speech by Sir StaNLEY REED, whose 
knowledge of all things relating to 
India is profound, and the winding-up 
statement by Mr. AMErRy that there 
was no need to despair of the future of 
democracy in India. 

Wednesday, April 23rd.—Peace hath 
its horrors no less pronounced than 
war, and Ministers and Members had 
alike to compete with a most shattering 
barrage of sledge-hammers, wielded 
by workmen engaged on the peaceful 
task of repairing bomb damage. Mr. 
SPEAKER (by proxy, of course) event- 
ually put a stop to the infernal 
symphony, and quiet reigned once 
more. 

First place in Mr. Punch’s Anthology 
of Inexplicable Official Phrases goes 
to Major Ltoyp GrorGE for this gem: 
“Non-Priority Milk.” Definition not 
given. 
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But the Major atoned for this by 
announcing (to the obvious satisfaction 
of the House) that the issue of special 
tea rations to fire-watchers was under 
consideration. 

Captain Harry CrooksHank, of the 
Treasury, was less fortunate with his 
refusal to increase the officer’s uniform 
grant. This did not go at all well, and 
at last the Captain agreed to tell his 
chief, Sir KtnGstEy Woop, about the 
feeling in the House that £30 did not 
go far in these days of purchase tax 
and high costs. 

But it was all done with politeness 
and the utmost decorum. 

Mr. Exuis Smiru, once a firebrand 
and a thorn in the side of Governments 
(both at the same time) was so carried 
away by all this civility that he 
“considered it his duty to raise some 
matter of complaint”’ in debate “‘at a 
time to the mutual convenience of all 
concerned.” 

Sir Henry Morris-Jones, a highly 
successful doctor, gave quite a touch of 
the diagnosis-room to the proceedings 
by asking Mr. EDEN to ensure that, in 
dealing with events in the Middle East, 
there should be “no kid-glove, Foreign 
Office hypersensitiveness.” Mr. EDEN 
promised that, so far as in him lay, this 
apparently rather disturbing disease 
should not be allowed to take hold of 
British policy, there or elsewhere. 

Bitter complaint was raised about 
the autocratic methods of ‘the Office 
of Works in taking over blocks of flats 
and houses to make room for the Alice 
‘of Bureaucracy, who is speedily out- 
growing the buildings which might 
normally be regarded as ample for her 
accommodation. Many Members are 
alarmed about the way in which their 
constituents are being cast forth at 
short notice, and they said so pretty 
bluntly (suspending for the moment 
the air of decorum) to Mr. GEoRGE 
Hicks, Under-Secretary to the Office. 
That gentleman, however, showed no 
sign of contrition, and took refuge in 
the self-evident truth that requisition- 
ing simply had to be autocratic—and 
that was that. 

Mr. EDEN announced that the Yugo- 
Slavian King and Government had 
established themselves in the Middle 
East and that we renewed our pledges 
to fight until their independence was 
once more restored. 

And then the House went on to talk 
about the provision of silver bullets— 
which is the romantic name for the 
very unromantic proposals of the 10s. 
in the £ Budget. 

In the Lords Lord BEAvERBROOK 
gave a heartening account of his 
stewardship at the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production. It showed that the flood 
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of help from the U.S.A. had already 
started to assume proportions which 
may give the Axis pause. Noble Lords 
cheered the news. 

Thursday, April 24th —Mr. HERBERT 
Morrison, Home Secretary, secured 
the hit of the day with one of the best 
answers Parliament has heard for 
some time. 

Dr. Epira SuMMERSKILL alleged 
“particular privilege” for someone 


whom she wanted interned. Swiftly 
the Minister retorted: “It is not a 
particular privilege for a_ British 
subject to be at liberty.” 

Mr. Harotp Nicoxtson of the 


Ministry of Information announced 
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that the Government had asked the 
B.B.C. to fill their news bulletins only 
with facts. Mr. EpGarR GRANVILLE 
sought the additional assurance that 
the B.B.C. would be told to tell their 
bed-time stories at the appropriate 
time and not in the middle of news 
bulletins. 

Mr. CHURCHILL promised 
debate on the war at the earliest 
possible moment, and Sir HeEnry 
Morris-JONES reaped his crop with 
unexpected speed when the PRIME 
MInIsTER fixed that his debate on the 
distribution and rationing of food 
would take place immediately after the 
reassembly of Parliament. 


a full 
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“ Haven't you been here before?” 
“Why, bless you, Sir, I ’aunts the place.” 
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At the Festival 





“Tur TAMING OF THE SHREW” 
“THE Rivas” 
(STRATFORD-UPON-AVON) 


STRATFORD still speaks, as the blades 
and belles of Messina went a-wooing, in 
“festival terms.” Of course no lamps 
may twinkle by the riverside and it is 
left to Nature to “paint the meadows 
with delight.” In this slow ungracious 
year April has been a somewhat surly 
non - co-operative element, and the 
sweet birds had to do their singing in 
choirs still as bare and ruined as in 
December. Spring, however, may have 
pulled itself together by now and 
the show of orchard-blossom, proper 
to SHAKESPEARE’S birthday, may have 
put in an appearance all the more 
fruitful for coming so late. We shall 
need all our plum-and-apple this year, 
and Stratford, we hope, will be as 
prodigal of that as of poetry. Mean- 
while the latter predominates — at 
least when the play permits. 
























H.E. BOMBS AND THIS IS MARK ANTONY 
Mark Antony..... 
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Not that The Taming of the Shrew 
offers much of WILLIAM’s lyric strain 
or wood-note wild. And if it did, the 
present Stratford production would 
scarcely encourage you to enjoy the 
melody. For Mr. IpEN PayNeE’s notion 
appears to be that in this Paduan 
escapade pace and punch are the only 
requisites: let the action run in spate, 
even if the words are drowned. Well, 
perhaps he is right. But one cannot 
help wondering why, if the text of 
The Shrew be such a paltry business, 
it is worth while staging it at all. Why 
trouble to learn lines if, after all, they 
are only going to be gabbled! 

One way of tackling the weaker 
elements of the Shakespearean canon 
is to make them pegs for the costumier 
and masts for the display of gay 
canvases and all the banners of a 
decorative fancy. But now lack of 
stage-labour makes scenic Shakespeare 
well-nigh impossible and it would be 
wasteful to devise elaborate new pro- 
ductions. So, as the argument might 
run, let us concentrate on what can 
most easily be provided in war-time—a 
vigorous performance, neither “daubed 
with cost,” as Bacon said of the 
fashionable Tudor masques, nor 
twisted and subtilized to give fresh 
interpretations. 

Taken, accordingly, as a piece 
of honest slap-stick and_helter- 
skelter pantomime this “Shrew” 
will prove acceptable. Mr. Jay 
LAURIER, now the established Fool 
of Stratford Festivals, is in great 
form as the beery, bleary Sly. Miss 
FREDA JACKSON as Katherine seems 
scarcely to be the daughter of a great 
Italian house, but she can, in the 
way of a native English hussy, be 


DROPPING ’EM. 
ear fee Mr. GopFrREY KENTON 


[An impression from “ Julius Cesar,” also presented at the Festival.] 
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spitfire, hurricane, and defiant in one. 
When, like Mrs. Gargery, she is ‘‘on the 
rampage,” there is no mistake about 
it. Mr. Batton HoLttoway skips very 
gaily through the part of Petruchio and 
turns that adventurer into a laughing 
cavalier with a roving eye, a gift of 
“the gab,” and a neat wrist for the 
whip-lash. He is at once a wag, a bully, 
and a rattle, and would talk the hind 
leg off any quadruped and possibly 
both the legs off a biped. If he did not 
tame his shrew by starving and the like, 
he would wallop her soundly in any 
competition of lightning cross-talk— 
which is saying much, for this Kate has 
her own hot alacrity in physical and 
verbal repartee. 

After this bustling business, pro- 
jected at top-speed from an apron- 
stage, The Rivals offered a reversion to 
dignity and style. SHERIDAN can only 
be smuggled into Stratford when there 
are no Americans about; in normal 
years the promoters of Shakespeare 
Festivals have to be careful. Suppose 
a Bardolatrous visitor has travelled 
ten thousand miles and then descends 
for a single night on Stratford, only 
to find that some eighteenth-century 
intruder has elbowed the Bard off his 
proper boards! His thwarted piety 
may turn to bitter fury. But now there 
is little risk of such arrivals and Strat- 
ford can therefore vary its menu, 
display Bath chaps as well as Boar’s 
Head bull¥-boys, and set Sir Anthony’s 
decanter of port beside the usual 
flagons of sack. 

It makes a pleasant change, for the 
Company has some adepts in the 
manner of peruke and patch, and in 
the conduct of the snuff-box and the 
clouded cane. Mr. GEorGE HaYEs isa 
fine Sir Lucius and Miss 


MARGARETTA SCOTT’S 
Lydia has stepped in 
magnificence from a 


Gainsborough frame. Mr. 
GODFREY KENTON is a 
pleasant Jack Absolute, 
while Mr. HoLtoway is 
an industriously crabbed 
Sir Anthony. This cur- 
mudgeon seems rather 
to have soured himself 
with lemon-water than 
inflamed his nature with 
port, which is probably 
wrong, but it is a good 
performance in its own 
vein of alean, cantanker- 
ous old age. Miss JAck- 
son’s Mrs. Malaprop was 
shockingly made-up on 
the first night, being 
raddled for a_ stylized 
drollery, while all the 
others were presented as 
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natural partakers in a comedy of style. 
But this actress, though she may lack 
polish, has the more precious gifts 
of vividness and vitality. For these 
latter qualities cannot be achieved by 
practice, whereas polish can. 

Eight plays will soon be in the 
programme. The blossom will now be 
on the trees. Avon will flow less fast 
and murky. Spring and SHAKESPEARE 
will once more call their devotees to 
Stratford. But they are warned to 
find out about accommodation in 
advance and to take their own tobacco. 
For Stratford, even without a Festival, 
would be uncommonly full. Should a 
producer want ideas for a crowd scene 
he has only to raise a placard in the 
High Street announcing “Cigarettes 
For Sale,” or, more Shakespeareanly, 
“The Players are come.” I. 


° ° 


Pilot-Officer Plum 


ILOT-Officer Plum, R.A.F. is 

a Caged Bird. That is to say, he 

is temporarily non-operational. 
In other words, he is for the moment 
“off” flying. In point of fact he has 
just been appointed to the A-r 
M-n-stry. To the K——y Branch, or 
“House of Ill-Fame”: the W l 
Head Office is the ‘House of Shame.” 
He has written bitterly to his brother- 
officer, Pilot-Officer Prune, about this. 

In both houses you will find Caged 
Birds — operational officers for the 
moment non-operational. They sit 
in mournful attitudes at unfamiliar 
desks, feebly trying to deal with the 
masses of paper by which the war is 
really run, if not won, and longing for 
the day when they can once more 
scour, Valkyrie-like, the vast spaces of 
the blue empyrean—well, fly, if I may 
coin a phrase. At times they sigh so 
deeply that papers whirl out of the 
trays in the slip-stream; at times a 
foot moves pathetically forward under 
the desk, as in imagination they apply 
a little more right rudder; at times a 
hand gropes forward to the ink pot and 
tests for ‘‘tanks full.” People coming 
into the room and catching Caged 
Birds at this sort of thing have been 
known to burst into tears at the sheer 
pathos of it all and stumble blindly 
out again. Ah, if only one could set 
them free, let them soar once more— 
even, for old time’s sake, give them a 
toy under-carriage to forget to put 
down! 

Well, Pilot-Officer Plum has re- 
ported for duty and has been given a 
small office of his own. Its furnishings 
are a desk, two chairs and a telephone. 
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Its decorations are a notice telling how 
to follow the red arrow in case of an 
air-raid, and a comic strip (circa 1932) 
torn from a daily paper by a long- 
forgotten hand and pasted on the wall. 
Pilot-Officer Plum has looked at this 
latter quite a bit and is still puzzled by 
the amazing effect upon one protagonist 
of an extremely feeble retort by the 
other. The fellow has leapt two feet up 
and five feet back, his hat has left his 
head like a rocketing pheasant, and 
from his body visible waves of astonish- 
ment and confutation are shooting in 
all directions like Aurora Borealis. 
The general effect is of one suddenly 
shot through the heart at close range. 

On Pilot-Officer Plum’s desk are the 
tools of his new trade—a red-ink pot, a 
black-ink pot, pens and pencils, a ruler 
(which Caged Birds sometimes use as 
a joy-stick) an ink-pad, but no rubber 
stamp to go with it, and a stapling- 
machine but no staples. Staples, Plum 
has been told by his clerk, are in short 
supply. There is nothing, Plum finds, 
one can do with a stapler without 
staples—except practise his Morse. He 
spends ten minutes calling up an 
imaginary ground control on_ his 
stapler and requesting permission to 
land. 

He also has a large pad, some 
hundred sheets thick, of Air Ministry 
blotting-paper. Air Ministry blotting- 
paper doesn’t blot, but is very good for 
drawing on while getting a wrong 
number and waiting to be transferred ; 
or for writing things like, ‘Pam— 
1.15 p.m. Claridges,” and other notes 
of Caged Birds’ duties. In front of the 





“I’m so sorry. 


That of course should 
have been ‘Cholmondeley’ and Not 
‘ Cholmondeley.’”’ 
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pad is arowof trays. Pilot-Officer Plum 
has marked one of these ‘“‘IN,” one 
“out,” one “Work to be Done” and 
one “Work to be Avoided.” All 
except the last are empty. The last 
has a large file in it. A “Clerical 
Officer” brought it in and Plum didn’t 
like the look of it. The Clerical Officer 
in his turn didn’t like the manner in 
which Plum pointedly put it into that 
particular tray, for in ten minutes he 
returns with a Higher Clerical Officer— 
for the Civil Service also has its ranks 
—who tactfully asks him if he can 
give a decision on the matter therein 
contained. His attitude is rather that 
of a prep-school Matron trying to get a 
new boy to join in a nice round-game 
with the others. Afraid lest, if he 
refuses, the Higher Clerical Officer may 
go away and return with a Higher 
Clerical Officer Than That, Plum says 
he'll tackle it. 

The file is a bulging gravid affair 
with a band round its middle, and 
Plum at once christens it “Goering.” 
He then starts to read. By lunch-time 
he is only about half-way through. So 
far everybody imaginable, except the 
Chaplain-in-Chief, seems to have had a 
finger in the file, and Plum wonders 
whether it mightn’t be a good thing to 
“minute” “Goering” across to that 
department and thus ensure its dis- 
appearance for some months—to return 
probably at the end of the war with a 
reverent minute suggesting that the 
subject-matter hardly comes within the 
Church’s purview, does it. On second 
thoughts Plum realizes that half-time 
has only just been called in the file and 
that the Chaplain-in-Chief may easily 
be playing in the second half. 

He tackles the second half after 
lunch. Right at the end of “Goering” 
comes a final minute—obviously from 
the pen of a Caged Bird; obviously, 
too, one who was leaving the Air 
Ministry shortly anyway. It reads: 
“T note that everybody has said a lot 
on this subject, but has anybody done 
anything ?” 

Pilot-Officer Plum takes his pen and 
makes his first minute. He writes, “I 
agree.” 

The Higher Clerical Officer collects 
the file. His eyebrows go up. He 
deletes Pilot-Officer Plum’s “I agree” 
and writes instead, “The foregoing 
comments also receive my concurrence.” 

Caged Birds have got to learn! 


41. 
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“The Duchess of Atholl said in a broad- 
cast she is learning to catch moles to protect 
her vegetables.”—Daily Paper. 


Does she really think they will ? 
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“I wish, John, you'd come away from that wireless!” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Horatius Anglicus 


TRANSLATIONS of The Odes of Horace must, above all things, 
represent the original in what may be called “weight”: 
the light Sapphic should be represented by some short and 
sparkling measure in English, the weightier Alcaic, especially 
when it is dealing with the great events and heroisms of 
Roman history, may be put into a measure of more serious 
tread. It is in this respect that Sir Epwarp Marsu (Mac- 
MILLAN, 6/-) does not quite attain perfection: and _ his 
occasional adoption of unrhymed lines, as in Persicos odi, 
also makes the rendering a little heavy. The translation of 
Tu ne quaesieris (in long lines but with internal rhymes 
which in fact break them up into short members) approaches 
perfection, and very high praise may be given to HouSMAN’s 
favourite ode, Diffugere nives. There are odd lapses, for 
instance, in the last line of Caelo tonantem; how can we do 
without Lacedemonium Tarentum, which is hardly repre- 
sented at all by “On the calm folds of the Calabrian Bay” ? 
When the final accounts are made up (perhaps it were 
better that they never should be) and an even better 
selection is made from all sources than Mr. 8. A. CouRTAULD’sS 
—which would be difficylt—half a dozen of Sir Epwarp 
Marsn’s renderings should attain this form of immortality; 
and it only remains to add that when he appends a brief 
comment on a vexed passage or a difficult reading it is 
clear-sighted and shrewd, and sometimes goes a little 
deeper than what we find in the professional scholars’ texts. 
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A Great Victorian 


Kinc GEorGE V as a small boy aboard the training ship 
Britannia was not exempt from the roughest kind of 
bullying and received a bare shilling a week for pocket- 
money. He was only fourteen when he actually went to 
sea, and his first independent command was a torpedo-boat 
of no more than seventy-five tons. Years later he still 
retained a sailorman’s adaptability, representing his 
Sovereign at a civic function, or playing the star turn in 
bathing a Royal baby with equal unruffled effectiveness. 
He was world-famous as a shot. Throughout his life, as 
depicted by Mr. JoHN Gore in King George V, A Personal 
Memoir (MurRAyY, 18/-), he was marked by a kind of blunt 
simplicity, an acceptance of the existing order and a 
tolerance of anything except humbug, which came by 
degrees to be rightly appreciated and eventually most 
wonderfully esteemed. If in many ways he deliberately 
preferred to live in an epoch that was already receding, his 
tastes were still shared by that enormous majority of his 
people for whom the home remained the central point of 
affection and desire. ‘“‘It was to be his achievement,” says 
Mr. Gore, “once more‘to revive the great function 
of spiritual leadership from the Throne.” No one 
who remembers the quality of the Buckingham Palace 
demonstrations in the last years of his reign will quarrel 
with this pronouncement. 


Misery Town 


The small American township or overgrown village which 
fared so well in American fiction during the nineteenth 
century is under a cloud, though whether the village has 
deteriorated or its chroniclers is hard to determine. One 
suspects the latter when a little place like Kings Row 
(CAPE, 10/6) is allotted so large a quota of juvenile depravity, 
adult vice, mental and physical disease, murder and suicide 
as that so casually depicted by Mr. HENRY BELLAMANN. 
While one small boy, Parris Mitchell, grows to maturity and 
starts to practise in a neighbouring mental hospital, this 
pageant of misery—only in two cases encountered in its 
hero’s professional capacity—is mechanically unrolled, with 
little mitigating circumstance of insight or artistry, like a 
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malign panorama. ‘The two major 
villains of the piece are also doctors: 
a recluse non-practitioner who kills his 
wife to facilitate a passion for their 
daughter, and a sadistic G.P. who 
operates without anesthetics for the 
fun of the thing. Against this exhibi- 
tion of monsters one can only set 
Parris’s pleasing old grandmother, 
who dies of cancer, and an oddly un- 
practical Catholic priest whose reveries 
constitute a lonely and unheeded 
chorus to the dynamic iniquities of 
Kings Row. 





An American’s Shakespeare 


It is to be hoped that no student, 
or lover, or even occasional picker-up 
of Shakespeare (ALLEN AND UNwIy, 
12/6), will let himself be deterred by 
the rather misplaced patronage of Sir 
HvuGcH WALPOLE’s preface from enjoy- 
ing as stimulating a commentary on 
the plays as this age is likely to pro- 
duce. An American poet, Mr. MARK VAN 
DoreEN (who because he is an American 
and a poet escapes both insularity and 
pedantry), ignores that bogy of re- 
search the historical SHAKESPEARE, and 
the topical circumstances that mean 
so little to genius, and concentrates on 
the dramatist as seen in the world he 
has created. None but a poet could 
have so heartily shared SHAKESPEARE’S 
scorn of art for art’s sake or have 
savoured so exquisitely the poet who 
is Richard II, the sanctuary of romance that is Romeo and 
Juliet, the exhibition of the worldly inconvenience of genius 
that is Hamlet. None but an American could have so 
lovingly perceived the absurd Englishness of Olivia’s house- 
hold in Twelfth Night. Mr. vAN DorEN resists the temptation 
to poetize on his own account; but such casual comment as 
“the ceiling of Lear’s world is low” substantiates a poetic 
kinship that makes for instinctive understanding. 


Asia in Asia 

It was a poor day for themselves, as well as for us, when 
Europe and America forced the Far East to enter the 
modern world; and, in compiling an almost encyclopedic 
survey of the civilizations of India, China and Japan, 
Professor KENNETH SAUNDERS naturally begins to draw 
rein with the intrusion of the West into Mogul India, 
Ming China and Shogun Japan. These, however, are remote 
enough termini, seeing that A Pageant of Asia (OxrorD 
University Press, 7/6) starts some three thousand years 
before CuRist, and in the crowded span intervening describes 
a preponderatingly mystical India, humanist China and 
practical Japan, carrying on their cultural experiments 
with such success as domestic upheavals and enemy 
invasions permit. The author depicts a series of civilizations 
based almost entirely on religion, and touches on parallel 
developments in Europe—which suggest that that con- 
tinent’s civilization and its Christianity were more or less 
conterminous. Incidentally he maintains, unkindly but 
with some justice, that Tudor England and Shogun 
Japan were alike in preferring to harness the supernatural 
rather than let the superriatural harness them. This and 
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“WHAT MAKES YOUR HUSBAND SO CROSS THESE TIMES?” 
‘HE KEEPS FRETTING DREADFUL BECAUSE HE’S OVER THE AGE AND 
SO HE CAN’T BE A CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR.” 


W. Bird, May 2nd, 1917 


other exhilarating challenges to present-day opinion lend 
additional interest to an extraordinarily comprehensive 
account—historical, literary and artistic—of the Asiatic past. 


“As Once in May...” 
The vernal airs again are vital 
And Messrs. BLack bring out 
A book, self-evident of title, 
The Angler and the Trout ; 
No need, then, to the reader ready, 
Riparian of whim, 
To say that here (by Huish Epye) 
Arrives a book for him. 


Herein the angler’s self ’s reflected, 
His mild mentality; 

Problems are solved here, lures selected— 
Flies fit for you or me; 

And here are nods whose happy knack ’tis 
To guide the tyro till 

He meets the practised hand in practice 
To practise better still. 


Now when each day is unideal, 
When times are lean and spare, 
When, every morn, the ugly real 
Comes grimly off the air, 
Here is a book, as manna falling, 
Of rosy retrospect— 
Bright streams and beams, the cuckoo calling, 
The meadow daisy-decked. 
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“Broad beans, peas and shallots as far as the signal, beans and cabbage 
up to the bridge, and then about half a mile of potatoes.” 


Home Guard Goings-On 


The Bridge at Midnight 


ETWEEN our Platoon and the 
neighbouring one of Ketter- 
bourne there exists complete 

identity of views, not to mention 
solidarity of purpose, and to ensure the 
preservation of this cordial atmosphere 
(and to discredit the base rumour 
that our Platoon is prepared to fight 
to the last Ketterbourne volunteer) 
we indulge in joint exercises from 
time to time. 

Such operations serve other pur- 
poses; for one thing, each Platoon is 
learning to recognize members of the 
other, which should make for increased 
efficiency if the enemy chooses to 
imitate our battlefield fashions. Before 
we got to know them better the 
Ketterbourne contingent on parade 
looked to us (a) exactly alike, (6) 


exactly like any other contingent, and 
(c) exactly like the enemy disguised as 
any other contingent. Now we know 
that they have their distinguishing 
marks just as we do: some have big 
noses, some have big ears, some have 
big feet; some have characteristic 
gaits, some have curious voices, some 
have unmistakable silhouettes; those 
who have no physical idiosyncrasies 
for us to make mental notes of are 
identifiable by certain whims of deport- 
ment, wearing their hats crosswise a la 
(or should it be aw?) Bonaparte, or 
carrying their rifles suspended from the 
slings as if they were cricket-bags. 
But another useful point has 
emerged; these exercises usually 
revolve about our action stations near 
the Bridge, and our presence there in 


.by one or more members. 
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the flesh has gradually revealed in our 
prearranged dispositions a number of 
flaws not evident on paper. It has been 
discovered, for example, that our “B” 
Section and Ketterbourne’s “A” Sec- 
tion, maintaining a withering fire from 
opposite sides of the road, would have 
wiped each other out in the first five 
minutes of any engagement; also that 
any deviation from accuracy on the 
part of our grenade-throwing party 
would have achieved the destruction of 
Ketterbourne’s machine-gun emplace- 
ment. Our supplies of ammunition, 
though adequate, would not allow of 
wastage on this scale; our instructions, 
and indeed our intentions, are that 
every round shall reduce the opposition 
However, 
these little difficulties were put right 
without delay. It is impossible to 
speak too highly of the unselfishness of 
the Section Leaders concerned; it was 
heartening to see how, when the 
problem was brought to their notice, 
they volunteered simultaneously to 
find new vantage-points for their 
parties. Their men, having overheard 
what the trouble was, gathered their 
equipment together in a twinkling. 

So our Sunday mornings have not 
been altogether misspent. There is a 
sporting chance now of our not scoring 
through our own goal, so to speak, and 
we are easier in our minds than we 
were. The neighbourhood’s post-war 
life could never be as carefree as we 
like to envisage it if Mrs. Benn, for 
instance, recalled each time she passed 
the Ketterbourne Stores that the 
proprietor had lamed her husband 
for life—not, of course, that any 
such untoward incident would find 
its way into our communiqués; but 
even the most cautious of Volunteers, 
dropping in at the “Prince Regent” 
to review the day’s fighting over an 
old-and-mild, might let slip a careless 
word. ... 

Now, battle conditions on a clear 
Sunday morning are rather different 
from conditions at dusk, dawn or dead 
of night, and our two Platoon Com- 
manders, in studying their task from 
all possible angles, must have stumbled 
upon this shining truth. At any rate, 
after a series of more than usually 
concentrated staff talks it was 
announced to us that a Night Exercise 
was imminent. This bombshell was on 
the whole received with restraint. On 
some sides the opinion was certainly 
expressed that our beds were seeing 
little enough of us already, what with 
one thing and another, without our 
having to abandon them to blunder 
about the countryside in the small 
hours; but for the most part we 





grinned and prepared to bear it. 
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‘Regular hours,” as Mr. Punnitt said 
soberly, ‘doesn’t go with invasions.” 

The main object would be to see how 
rapidly we could transfer ourselves, 
clothed and in our right minds, from 
bedroom to Bridge—and to see how 
many of us remembered to bring our 
rifles with us. A complex communica- 
tions schedule was evolved for us by 
our Platoon Commander (as no doubt 
there was for Ketterbourne by theirs, 
though that was no concern of ours; 
it would redound to our credit, indeed, 
if they failed to turn up altogether), 
and for some time before the exercise 
those Volunteers detailed as call-boys 
or knockers-up were to be seen studying 
lists of names, addresses and telephone 
numbers, muttering through clenched 
teeth, “Now, J get a call from him 
and have to go and tell him and him; 
while I’m dressing, one of them rings up 
those three, and the other one sends 
round to...” 

We were allowed to know which 
week held the dread possibility of the 
night call, but the actual day was kept 
a close secret. We were all to start 
from scratch; there was to be no 
waiting fully clothed, our staves in our 
hands. But the veil of mystery was 
slowly lifted, for by a process of 
elimination the truth was presently 
revealed to all. Little Mr. King stated 
(to our astonishment) that he was 
singing to the troops on the Tuesday, 
and begged our Platoon Commander to 
make it any night but that. His boon 
was granted. And when Mr. Punnitt 
declared that he would be up all 
Monday night stocktaking, Monday 
was obligingly ruled out also. We knew 
that we Were to be lectured about hand 
grenades on the Wednesday, and our 
Commander had been heard to mention 
a conference with the Zone Commander 
twenty miles away arranged for Thurs- 
day. Saturday and Sunday nights, it is 
an unwritten law, are the Volunteer’s 
very own, to do with what he will.* 

So it came about that on the Friday 
night the Platoon sat up expectantly 
by its firesides, cheating to a man by 
wearing its uniform trousers. And it 
was on Friday night that the call 
“Action Stations” was bugled abroad, 
starting with an urgent little trill on 
the telephone at the back of Mr. 
Tucker’s shop. Smartly he acknow- 
ledged receipt of the message, and as 
smartly turned his eyes on the schedule 
of communications which he had been 
clutching zealously since early in the 
evening. Then he took up the instru- 
ment again. “Queenie,” he said, 





*It is rumoured that the Regular Army 
are particularly apprehensive of a possible 
week-end invasion. 


addressing the exchange—“get me 
Mr. Curtis, please.” The wheels had 
begun to turn. 


Writers have made too much of the 
moon, in more ways than one. Few of 
them can deal with a scene by full 
moonlight, for instance, without assert- 
ing that it was “as bright as day.” 
There was a full moon and a clear sky 
for our two Platoons to muster beneath, 
but far from being as bright as day it 
was still quite dark enough for us to 
peer underneath each other’s tin hats 
and demand to know the identity of 
the wearer, partly from friendliness, 
partly curiosity and partly suspicion. 
“Oh, it’s you, Joe!” and, “ Why, Fred, 
I didn’t know you!” were heard on all 
sides. As the minutes went by and the 
group gradually increased in size the 
hum of conversation and the cries of 
delighted recognition exchanged be- 
tween men who had not seen each 
other for as long as two whole days 
swelled into a roar which might have 
been mistaken for the clamour of a fat 
stock sale. Windows were thrown up 
in a few of the nearby cottages and 
curious heads thrust out. The remarks 
made by these heads did not strike the 
note of quiet gratitude which we might 
justly have expected, and when Mr. 
Corker hailed one of them amiably 
with “Now then, Ma; time you was in 
bed,” the reply was, “So I was, till you 
lot come clumpin’ and yellin’.” Mr. 
Corker was not abashed. ‘‘What’d you 
rather have, Ma,” he went on—‘‘us or 
the Germans?” “Germans,” said the 
head, without hesitation——“they learn 
to operate more silent!” The head 
then vanished, and the window was 
closed emphatically. 

This criticism was enlarged upon by 
our Platoon Commander, who ap- 
proached at that moment through a 
gap in the hedge and was smartly 
challenged by a number of Ketter- 
bourne men, who demanded to see his 
identity card. Having extricated him- 
self from a difficult situation by 
demanding to see theirs—none of 
which, to his obvious relief, could be 
produced—he swept them aside with 
an imperious gesture and informed 
them that he had been able to hear 
their voices from three fields away. 
At this they moved into the shadows 
and began to eat sandwiches, the fight 
taken out of them. 

Continuing to keep the upper hand, 
our Platoon Commander said a brief 
word or two to those who had forgotten 
to bring any ammunition, and added a 
more biting reprimand to “ E”’ Section’s 
machine-gun party, which had failed 
to bring its gun owing to a long- 
standing and still unsettled dispute 
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about which of the team should carry 
it. We were then congratulated on 
having turned out in such gratifying 
numbers and excellent time, and fully 
expecting that we should now be 
allowed to return to our beds we began 
to unfix our bayonets and loosen our 
slings. 

Our expectations were not fulfilled. 
“Although the main object of the 
exercise has now been accomplished,” 
said our Commander—‘“‘there is more 
serious work for us to do before we 
dismiss.” 

We froze into immobility. Reports 
had been received, it appeared, that 
from somewhere in this vicinity, 
signals were from time to time being 
given from the ground to enemy air- 
craft. Several eye-witnesses had seen a 
white sheet being waved to the skies 
during moonlight raids (one of which 
had been droning on rhythmically over 
our heads ever since we paraded) and it 
had been learned a few moments ago 
that the signals had again been 
observed to-night. Since we were on 
the spot, therefore, it seemed . . . 

“T seen ‘im! I seen ’im!” little Mr. 
King burst in shrilly at this point, 
causing most of us, including the 
Platoon Commander, to start violently. 
“T didn’t know what ’twas, but I seen 
‘im—over towards the bend of the 
river, wavin’ to and fro!” 

We have heard many stories in 
recent months of subversive activities 
of this kind. There was the figure in the 
white silk shirt who lay in the heather 
near the Brompton brickworks, but 
who had quite understandably dis- 
appeared by the time the bombs were 
dropped in an adjoining field. There 
was the parson with a white dog and a 
white hat whose presence was noticed 
prior to, but not after, the hit-and-run 
raid on the Little Combing waterworks. 
We had heard of these things, but this 
was the first time that confirmation 
had been received from a _ reliable 
source. 

‘Platoon!’ ordered our Commander, 
sternly and wasting no time, “proceed 
after Volunteer King in open order— 
march!” And little Mr. King, squaring 
his shoulders to bear this weighty 
responsibility, led us off briskly into 
the moonlit fields. 

With all deference to Mr. King, it 
must be confessed that most of us were 
more than a little sceptical as we 
stumbled in his wake over the uneven 
ground. Mr. Corker recalled in an 
undertone the occasion when he had 
with difficulty restrained Mr. King 
from firing on a small fir-tree behind 
the school playground; Mr. Punnitt 
agreed that at Mr. King’s age eyesight 
wasn’t what it used to be, especially by 
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moonlight, and a member of Ketter- 
bourne Platoon had just delivered 
himself of the opinion that everybody’s 
time was being wasted, when an 
exclamation from our leader put an 
end to all comment. “There ’e goes!” 
cried littlke Mr. King, and after a 
second’s silence our ranks were swept 


by an admiring and astonished 
mutter. Then all was quiet again, 


except for the distant throb of engines 
overhead. 

On the edge of the water something 
had moved. Something white. Once, 
twice, three times it waved and then 
was gone. For a moment there was 
uncertainty. Those behind cried 
“Forward!” and those before ¢ried 
“Back !’’—but as one of those behind 
was our Platoon Commander himself 
we presently fell upon our stomachs 
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and began worming our way through 
the coarse grass. Our stout British 
hearts beat purposefully against the 
earth that was our heritage. After we 
had covered some fifty yards in this 
manner there was a hold-up in the van- 
guard, and the sound of a cartridge 
being brought up into the breech of 
little Mr. King’s rifle. Before we moved 
again that traitorous glitter of white 
shone out ahead of us as before, but 
nearer this time. Above us the throb 
of engines was louder, more menacing. 
Little Mr. King, behaving like a born 
leader of men, rose to his knees and 
waved us forward. Then he fell on his 
face with what seemed more than 
necessary abruptness, having, in fact, 
been unable to continue balancing with 
one bony knee pressed against a piece 
of jagged stone. There was a flash, the 
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sharp crack of a rifle-shot, a hoarse cry, 
followed by a tremendous scraping and 
scuffing from the river’s edge. We 
surged forward, caution thrown to the 
winds, as two outraged and terrified 
swans, signalling to the enemy as never 
before, splashed and crashed into the 
water and paddled desperately down- 
stream. 

Little Mr. King would not have been 
human if he had succeeded in concealing 
his disappointment completely. It was 
a morose and embittered Volunteer 
that brought up the rear on the way 
back. He would not be comforted— 
not even when a kindly Ketterbourne 
Corporal suggested that the swans, 
after all, might quite easily have been 
German ones, bearing in mind the 
painstaking efficiency of the enemy’s 
staff work. 
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